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Ox CIVILITY. 
To the Keeper of the Museum. 


§E- are at length happily * deliver’d, by the 

4 Condu& of our Royal General, from thofe 

terrible Apprelienfions of Rapine and Slave- 

® ry that have fo long poflefs’d us. As every 

~~ Man may now fairly return to his wonted 

<4 Amufements, and the Occupations of his 

Cal Icifure Hours, I allow myfelf to take a near- 

er View of your late-erected Mufeum; a 

Pleafure for which a little while ago I had hardly any Tafte or 
Inclination. For, Sir, I ama kind of Humorift with regard 
to Politicks; at leaft my Acquaintances reckon me fuch. 
I hold it in fome degree inconjiftent with public Virtue, to 


Cec join 


® This Paper was defign'd to have been inferted in a former Number, 
but came too late. 
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join in any public Diverfion that requires great Indulgence 
and Relaxation of Mind, at a time when the very Being of 
my Country is threaten’d. For this Reafon, the Opera, the 
Mafquerade, and Ranelagh have of late mov’d me with no 
fmall Indignation. And tho’ I have been from my Youth 
a great Lover of the Theatre, yet I verily believe I could not 
once this Winter have refolv’d to vifit it, but that I faw by 
the Play-bills that both Tragedy and Comedy were to employ 
their Forces againft Popery and arbitrary Power. And tho’ 
of all public Amufements, I think none more ufeful than a 
well-conducted Paper on moral and convertible Subjects, yet 
I could not much attend to yours, while the Alarm of Rebel- 
lion was up, and while our Minds were continually agitated 
amid the Precourfe of fierce Events, as Shakefpear exprefles it. 

But having now found time to furvey your Plan, I will tell 
you the only thing in it with which I was not fatisfied. You 
intend, you fay, to exclude all Party-Altercations whether po- 
litical or religious. Altcrcations of any kind are difagreeable, 
and religious Difputes are, in my Opinion, beft tranfacted in 
private. But, Sir, Political Altercations is a Phrafe too ex- 
tenlive and undetermin’d. It may be underftood to exclude 
fuch Subjc&s as are moft important to Common Senfe, and 
moft worthy of a wife Man’s Notice. For example, fhould 
a Paper be tent you to demonftrate the Principles of Liberty, 
40 expofe the Miferies of Slavery, and the ridiculous Pretences 
of Hereditary Right, a ‘facodite, who durft not fpeak plainer, 
would call it Altercation; and one of thofe infignificant 
Things which are too often ftyl’d msderate Men, would blame 
you, Mr. Keeper, for meddling with Politicks. Why, what 
has a Man to do but to meddle with Politicks? For my part, 
Thold a free-born Englijbman and a Politician to be fynony- 
mous Terms, and I am heartily forry that Man and Politici- 
an ate not fo too. The beft Definition Philofophers of old 
could give of human Nature, was that of an intelligent, poli- 
tical Animal; but now it feems that talking Politicks is gene- 
rally reckon’d either ridiculous or uncivil. 

I own there is a certain Kind of Difcourfe on Matters 
counted political, which in the ftricteft and trueft Senfe of the 
Word, may be call’d uncivil: I mean violent Difputes in 
common Life about this Minifter or t’other, about little per- 
fonal Quarrels in which the public is hardly interefted; for as 
to any Attachment in Caufes like thefe, I have feen both Par- 
tics almoft always uncivil, almoft always concern’d for Men 
rather than‘Things. - But when the Queftion is, whether the 
Britifs Commons or the Cabinet Council fhall impofe Taxes ; 
whether 
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whether the three Eftates of Parliament, or the King’s Father~ 
confeffor fhall make Laws, and whether the twelve Judges in 
open Court, or a Meffenger from the Secretary’s Office fhall 
execute them, in this cafe to be filent or referv’d is to be un- 
civil, and to difclaim the higheft Degree of Zeal is to want 
Politenefs. 

Perhaps many of your Readers will not underftand this Lan- 
guage; on which Account, Sir, you muft not be furpriz’d if 
1 go about in your A@ufeum to define a Word or two. For 
public Opinions and Manners are greatly influenced by the ge- 
neral Acceptation of Words; and in no Inftance is this Ob- 
fervation more remarkably confirm’d than in the common Ufe 
of the Words Civility and Politene/s. As we now annex to 
them an Idea very different from that which formerly belong- 
ed to them, we have of courfe loft a Name for this Idea ; and 
as we have loft the Mark or Sign, fo we have too generally loft 
the Thing fignify’d. Civility or Politenefs, in the very beft 
Senfe we put upon the Word, implies nothing more than 
courteous Behaviour, a Deportment adapted to make Conver- 
fation agreeable, and a Caution to avoid giving neediefs Of- 
fence; that Virtue, in fhort, which the Romans called Urba- 
nity: But the Romans by Civility, and the Greeks by Polite- 
nefs, underftood 2 Character or Quality altogether different. 
Thefe Terms, however, both with them and with us, are ufed 
in direct Oppofition to Barbarifm; and as we have fo greatly 
alter’d the former Denomination, ’tis no Wonder if in like 
manner we have alter’d its Oppofite. A Barbarian, in modern 
Language, denotes a Man either remarkable for fome piece 
of Cruelty, or unacquainted with the Delicacies of a cultivated 
Life. That thefe Characters neceffarily go together, and are 
therefore rightly denominated by the fame Word, is by no 
means true. We know fome Nations of wild Indians re- 
markably humane; we know fome Nations the moft delicate 
in the World, remarkably perfidious and crucl. We are there- 
fore egregioufly wreng in calling one Man a Barbarian, becaufe 
he goes naked, and lives by his Bow ; while another is reckon’d 
polite, becaufe he drefles well, and behaves with a Form of 
Complaifance. The People from whom our Language bor- 
row’d thefe Expreffions, applied them both in a very different 
Manner. It is indeed taken for granted, that the Greexs in ge- 
neral ufed the Word Barbarian, to denote all foreign Nations : 
but we never hear them calling the Romans fo; though the 
Romans, neither in their Origin, nor in their Language, were 
any way related to them: and, on the other Hand, we almoft 
conftantly find them ftiling the People of Macedon, Barbari- 
Cc2 GKS 3 
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ans; tho’ the Macedonians affe&ted to derive their Pedigree 
from Grecian Heroes, and ufed at leaft a Dialect of the Greek 
Language. Be this as it will; if the Greeks were at firft 
accuitom’d to call every foreign Nation barbarous, it is cer- 
tain, that almoft all foreign Nations, with whom they had any 
Acquaintance, were at that Time in a State of abfolute Sub- 
jection ; fo that the Expreffion came of courfe to imply an 
dea of Slavery and tame Submiffion to a King; the moft con- 
temptible of all Ideas to a Greek’s Apprehenfion. And this 
accounts for their different Treatment of the Romans and Ma- 
cedonians mentioned above: The Romans were free like them- 
felves, and govern’d by Magiftrates of their own chufing; the 
Macedonians had long received Laws from their King, which 
was the popular Notion and Mark of Barbarifm. It was not 
meerly a State of Oppreffion and Violence to which they gave 
that Name; but it was the Habit of Slavery; the Awe, Ve- 
neration, and Homage paid to the Perfon of a King; the Re- 
. ference of every public Concern to him alene, without con- 
ceiving of themfelves as Proprietors in the Community, or im- 
mediately connected with it: it was, in fhort, a Character 
exactly refembling that which after the Re/foration was com- 
monly call’d Loyalty. And where this was the reigning Pre- 
judice of a Nation, the Greeks thought it impoffible for that 
Gideon to be hofpitable, generous, or wife; to have a true 
Tafte of Beauty in Works of Art, or to underftand the Value 
and Enjoyment of Human Life. Though the Perjians were 
moit expenfive and pompous in their Drefs and Ornaments, 
and moit exact in obferving the Ceremonials of Converfation, 
the Greeks never reckon’d them politer on thefe accounts ; but 
with their ufual Acutenefs, deducing this oftentatious and 
punctilious Behaviour from the national Servility, and the 
Pride of their King, they counted thefe very Fafhions among 
the Badges of Barbarifm. How aftonifh’d would Lord Bellair 
have been, if, at his leaving Verfailles, he had travell’d to a 
Country where the Inhabitants judged of Politenefs as the 
Greeks did of Old! 

Politenefs With them, and Civility with the Romans, was 
the Character of a Citizen, - of a political Man, a Member of 
a free Community, govern’d by Laws to which he himfelf had 
immediately or virtually given his Aflent, and commanded by 
Magiftrates accountable to thofe Laws. Civil Behaviour was 
fuch an equal Carriage as became one Citizen to another, free 
as himfelf. To affume, to be ftately and referved; to affect a 
Splendor greater than his Fellows, except where the Dignity 
of a public Office required it, was always eftecm’d and deno- 
minated 
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minated uncivil; nor was it lefs fo to profefs a Negle& or Dif- 
regard of Public Affairs, or to contend for the Grandeur of 
one Man, or one Party, to the Detriment or Weakening of the 
Conftitutional Liberty. A polite Athenian, or a civil Roman, 
reckoned himfelf greatly fuperior to any Vice-Roy, or Minifter 
of a King; and where his native City was not kept in Awe 
by fuperior Power, would fcorn to give Place to the King him- 
felf; ** For, faid he, thefe Men, ’tis true, are more pompous 
*¢ and magnificent than 1; but one of them is a Slave more 
than any of mine at Home ; and the other is nothing more 
than a Commander of Slaves, who governs and is govern’d 
by Will and accidental Humour; whereas I am governed by 
‘* Laws to which my Reafon has affented, and my Reafon 
‘* participates in the Government of all my Fellow-Citizens; 
‘¢ J am therefore a Man of higher Rank than they.” Such 
was ancient Civility. The Reader will reflect with Pleafure, 
that of all modern Nations, the Englif have the neareft Re- 
femblance to this Character: ‘There is not a Soldier or Sailor 
in His Majefty’s Service, who does not frequently value him- 
felf above his Enemies, in that he is a free-born Man. We 
have indeed a malignant Party among us, who difclaim this 
Dignity for themfelves and their Fellow-Citizens; they have 
of late moft impioufly attempted to deftroy it; but, thank 
Heaven! the Attempt has only difcover’d their Power to be 
infignificant, as their Defign was unnatural. And fince the 
Term Facobite is not in itfelf defcriptive of the Tenets or 
Character of the Men, I entirely agree with a Friend of mine, 
who diftinguifhes them by a much more expreflive Name, and 
I beg your Concurrence, Mr. Keeper, that our Countrymen, 
for the future, may denominate them Barbarians. 1am, 


STR, 


. 
«ce 


«ac 


Your moft humble Servant, 


CaTULuSs. 
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A true and exa& Narrative of feveral Events, 
that happen’d in a War between two Nations of 
Emmets. 


Trabere vulnerates ; vocare integros ; deferere domos: eligere latebras ; 
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Place: referred to in the Map. 


a.a. The Line of the feat.—4. The Columns on each fide. — 
¢.c. Four Flower-beds. — d.d. Crofs-walks, — A. The Dwelling- 
place of the Blacks. —B. Their Store-houfe. —C.C. Their High- 
road.— D. The larger Settlement of the Yellows.—E. Their leiler 
Settlement —F. The Neit of Refuge. —G. ‘he Repofitory for 
their Dead. 


Y Garden-Ants had two Reforts: one which feemed 

to be their Dwelling, and another their Store-houfe. 

From thefe there ran an high Road of Communication, as is 
ufual in almoft all the Nefts of Emmets that | have obferved. 
Being willing to difcover how Ants of different Societies be- 
have toward each other, I took up a Box full of Ants out of 
another 
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another Garden, and dug two Holes to plant my new Colo- 
ny in; in fuch a manner, that if they kept up their old Cor- 
refpondence, they muft always crofs the great Road of the 
former Inhabitants. My new Colony were all yellow, as the 
other were black ; fo that, in any Rencounter, I could eafily 
tell to which Nation each belonged. 

At their firft coming, as might well be expeéted, my Yel- 
lows feemed to be in a general Confufion. They fcampered 
about, and traverfed the Ground every way, for about a Yard 
round the Place where I had lodged them. Some of them, I 
obferved, got up upon Pebbles and Blades of Grafs ; and ftayed 
there for fome time, ’till they had taken a leifurely View of 
the Country all round them. When any of them came near 
my black ones, the latter avoided them with a good deal of 
Precipitance ; and in a few Minutes I found the Alarm was 
given to each of their Nefts. Before, I had never feen them, 
fo much as once, return back to their Nefts from the middle 
of the Road. ”Tis true, they would break out of it frequent- 
ly, to the Right or Left, for Forage; but they never return’d 
to their Dwelling, whatever haj pened, ’till they had been at 
their Granary. ow, two or three of them returned, from 
ihe middle way, to each: but in a little time, they kept go- 
ing on their whole Journey; though in greater Numbers to- 
gether, and with a great deal of Fear and Caution. 

The next Morning I found my New-comers had taken te 
the Spots that I had placed each of them in. The larger Num- 
ber efpecially feemed to have got their Lodgings into tolerable 
Order. There were three handfome Openings to it, and they 
came and went pretty regularly. The fmaller Number had 
made two Openings to their Nef, more private; and they 
took a different Tour, all down a Tulip-bed to the South, 
quite out of the Road of the Blacks; whereas the other were 
continually croffing it to the Eaft. They fometimes met, and 
had feveral little Scuffles. The Blacks feemed generally to 
have the worft of it; and I faw fome of them killed, and car- 
ried off by the Enemy. 

About Noon, I found a confiderable Number of the Yel- 
lows, all drawn up by a Bend!..g in the great Road. The 
fought all the Blacks they met; and as thefe began to increafe 
continually, every thing apparently tended to a pitched Battle. 
That Afternoon, which was fo likely to be a very bloody one, 
I had the ill Luck not to be able to attend their Motions. 

I began to be concerned for the old Inhabitants, and the 
Miferies I had brought upon them; and fo went very early, 
the Day after, to fee how their Affairs ftood. 1 was furprized 
éo 
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to find the Face of Things fo much altered. The Blacks were 
all as bufy as they ufed to be before this Invafion; but ’twas 
evident enough, that they had procured this Freedom of Bu- 
finefs by the Force of Arms. There had been, in all Proba- 
bility, a very hot Engagement. I counted above Fifty of the 
Yellows, ali lying on the Field of Battle; but I could not fee 
one of the Blacks among the Slain. I wondered at this then, 
a good deal; but I found, very foon after, that Ants are the 
moft careful Creatures in the World of the d-ad Bodies of their 
Friends; and no doubt, the Blacks, as they remained Mafters 
of the Field, had carried off all fuch of theirs, as had loft their 
Lives in the Defence of their Country. 

As I could not fee any of the Yellows ftirring, I went to 
their larger Settlement, where I expected to find them houfed ; 
but the Blacks had taken Poffeffion too of all their Works ; ; 
there was not a yellow one to be feen. But befides feveral of 
the others, that were continually coming and going from their 
own Dwelling to the Neft that they had conquered, I obferved 
two or three of them that kept conftantly as Guards, at each 
of its three Openings. Had not it been for this, I fhould have 
begun to think that they had entirely deftroy’d the whole Ma- 
tion ; but as thev kept a Guard, I concluded there were fome 
of the Enemy’s Party ftill in being. Accordingly, upon fearch- 
ing about more narrowly, I met with two or three Stragglers 
that had efcaped; and watched one of them fo clofe, that at 
laft he led me quite to the Body of their Troops. They were 
got into am Hollow: upon an Eminente, a Detachment of the 
Blacks, juft under them, deftroy’d.all they could catch ; and 
were very eager in exccuting two or three of them, the Mo- 
ment I difcovered them. After I had thus found the Center 
of the Fugitives, I foon faw feveral other Stragglers that made, 
towards it, one after another. Some of them fell in with the 

Blacks, but more efcaped to their Friends, 

Thus ftood Affairs that Day; the next was wholly taken 
up in little Skirmifhes: The Blacks kept patrolling along. the 
Bottom, as the Yellows grew more numerous above. The 
had forrned a-new Neft’ there ; 3 and niade a Place to receive all 
the Bodies of their dead i Friends, that they could recover. 

*Tis incredible what they underwent on this account. Th 
ftole out fingly to bring off their Slain; they ventured clofe by 
the Enemy, there was no getting at them “without it} they 
were forced to ufe a thoufand Artifices, and often loft their 
Lives in the Attempt. Tis obfervable, that when they hawl 
away an Enemy, ‘tis upon the Ground; but a Friend they 
always work.up upon their own Shoulders, and carry him off 
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fo, that (if yet alive) he cannot be hurt Sy any Sand or Gravel 
in the way. All they could carry off, they lodged in the fame 
Repofitory. ‘The Enemy too haul’d off fome; and they are 
fo eager in it, that they will not once let go thcir Hold, un- 
lefs you abfolutely force them afunder. I could never fee that 
they devour any of them, when they have carried them off. 

After this, for fome Days, the Vanquitht kept very much 
in; excepting fometimes two, and fometimes only one Guard, 
at the Entrance to their new Neft. This Entrance was hol- 
low’d juft under a little thin piece of a Flint; in fuch a man- 
ner, tiat it lay in the middle over it, and fecured them fome- 
what from the Wet. ‘There was another falfe opening, but 
a little way in; under much fuch another piece of Flint. A 
few of the Blacks would venture up upon their new Works, 
but the Yellows never fallied out upon them; and any that 
happened to be out, avoided even meeting them, with all the 
Care imaginable. I faw a tingle Black, prying all round the 
outfide of thefe Works, for a quarter of an Hour tugether. 
He feemed to be particularly puzzled at the falfe Opening. 
He mounted the Stone over it; and though ’twas not half an 
Inch fquare, kept rounding the Edges of it for two or three 
Minutes together. A Minute is a great while with an Em- 
met, who is always fo very bufy ; and never faunters away a 
fingle Moment. 

Ton may have almoft forgot the leffer Settlement of the 
Yellows. 1 juft mentioned before, that they took their Rout 
quite out of the Way of the Blacks. They kept ftrictly to 
their own Lodgment. They went out always with very great 
Caution ; and entered again by an Opening, which happened © 
luckily enough to be blinded by the cafugl Network of a Cob- 
web. Thus they lived in a very retired "Way; and I believe 
"twas eight or ten Days before they even found out the Way 
to their Companions. It was then that | faw one of then 
crofs the great Road, tho’ very timoroufly; and then make 
directly to the new Neft: and ’twas not long after that the 
came back again, very near in the fame Line, and with the 
fame Caution. After this, I found them venturing over one 
by one; and, by the next Day, they had all deferted their 
little Heord, and joined themfelves to their Friends. They 
altogether kept fo itri@ly to their Neft, that I thought they 
had been gone: Only one Guard appeared ftill; and upon di- 
fturbing the Bettom of the Neft, they came out in a pretty 
large Body. A few Days after, even the Guard was gone; 
and upon opening the Neft, I found they had all removed 
their Quarters, but I could never oe to what Place. Pof- 

d 


fibly, 
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fibly, they might be fo happy as to difcover the Way back a- 
gain to their native Country ; tho’ that mtuft be very ftrange, 
there being another Garden, and two Houfes between. lis 
true, there is a common Wall to them all. 

Thus ended this great Revolution, in their little State: caufed 
only by a trifling Curiofity in its Original; but carried on with 
fo much Mifery to a whale People ; who though they fhew fo 
much Rage and Fury in their Wars, yet, in general, feem to 
be as induftrious, as innocent, and as fociable Creatures, as 


any upon the Faee of the Earth. 





MILTON’s MUSE. 
H® SIOD was keeping his Sheep, he telleth us, at the 


Foot of Helicon, when the Mufes came to him ; and pre- 
fenting him with a Scepter of Laurel, (which was the grand 
Symbol of Infpiration, and the Ge/famen of the Pythia 4, when 
fhe delivered Oracles) commanded him to fing the Generation 
of the immortal Gods*,. The Mufe, that our Englifh Poct in- 
vokes, found the great Prophet of the Fews in juft fuch ano- 
‘ther Situation, a Shepherd, attending his Flock upon a Moun- 
tain more facred than Hekicon; and who, to finifh the Paral 
tel, began the Hiftory of his People and Eftablifhment, with 

~ the Generation of the Heavens and the Earth; which were the 
ONLY immortal Gods in the moft ancient Pagan Theogenies. 


Sing heavenly Mufe, that on the feeret Top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, did? —- 
hat Shepherd, who fir/t taught the chofen Seed, 
In the Begingiing how the Heav'ns and Earth 
Roe out of Chaos.—— Par. Loft. r. v. 6. 


Sing heav’nly Mufe I wifh it was as eafy for me to vin- 
dicate, as to explain the Poet’s Conduét here. What Mu/e is 
it that he invokes? Why, he hath raifed himfelf a AJufe, in a 
manner perfectly ingenious and poetical, if that was all, out 
of that Diftinction of the Atzos, into érd\saSeros, and wpopeps- 





wis. This Muje he addrefleth again, at the Beginning of the . 


feventh Book ; and there he tells us who fhe is. 


Before the Hills appear’d, or Fountain flow'dy 
Thou with Eternal Wifdom did/? converfe, 


Wiifdom thy Sitter, ¥. & 





(a) See Spanheme, in his Note upon the firfk Verfe of Callimachns’s 
Win: to Apollo. Le 
See {lefied's Theogory, V. 23, 30. She 
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She is the Siffer of that Vifdom, that {peaking of herfclf in 
the Book of Proverbs, faith, — When there were no Depths, 1 
was brought forth: when there were no Fountains abounding 
with Water. — Before the Mountains were fettled; “before the 
Hills was I brought forthe. By Wifdom, in that Chapter, 
Divines ancient and modern have underftood the Aéyog ; aind 
the Poet, taking the Hint from the abovementioned MDiftincti- 
on, hath made two Perfons out of him. The firft Perfon is 
Wifdom, anfwering to Abyos tvduddezos. “The fecond is Ura- 
nia, anfwering to Abyos wpopopixgs, that Voice, or Word, by 
which God hath been ufed to convey his Revelations to Man- 
kind.—"Ers 4 Abyos svopdl las, éweid) épunve's tor Tov TE 
Ozh Beanudlov. This was the AMu/fe that infpired Mo/es. 
Maaoins ds 6 4 Sorouov@ xpd woaady éTav yerbusy@, yaar- 
Aor Dio Aty@ 6 re Ost ds du’ opfdve Ss’ cure oneiv, Ev “exe 
eroinsev 6 Osos Toy vpavev w Tiw yiiv4. And Moles, who 
was many Years before Solomon, or rather the Word of Ged, 
peaking by him, as an Infirument, faith,—In the Beginning 
God created the Heavens, and the Earth. Milton had the Au- 
thority of the Book of Proverbs ©, for making his Aty@- wpo- 
gopinzs, or Word here, as Vifdom is there, a female Perfon ; 
and by laying a little Pagan Colouring upon this Ground, he 
hath drefs’d her out into a compleat M/u/e, 


and with her didft play 
In Prefence of th’Almighty Father, pleas’d 
With thy caleftial Song. Y. 10. 








I have juft now faid, that our Poet had the Authority of the 
Book of Proverbs, for makiug his Divine Vord a female Per- 
fon, meaning for that only ; and the Circumftances of — play- 
ing with her Sifter Wifdom, and delighting God with her Song, 
I chofe to contider as wholly Grecian. And in reality, they 
are fo: for that Greekifhb, burlefque Image of the f Eternal S¢- 
pience, in fome Verfions of the thirtieth Verfe of this eighth 
Chapter of Proverbs, which reprefent her — playing [or dan 
cing] before God, is moft certainly the Effect of a wrong In- 
terpretation. However, it is plain, that Adi/ton’s Urania is 
- form’d, in Part, after this falfe Image ; which tho’ extremely 
- below the Majefty of the Original, was not the lefs fit to be 
applied to the Poet’s purpofe, of painting his Lady-Mufe aftes 
the Mode of Greece. 


\c)-Ch. viii. v. 24, 25. 

(d) Epiphan. Adv. Har. p. 859. Ed. Col. 
(e) Theaphilus ad Aurel. p. 88. Ed. Col. 
(f) Ch. viii. v. 2, 3. 


Dd: —— Or 
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: Or if Sion Hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa’s Break that fiow'd 
Faft by the Oracle of God. 


It is the Adytum, or Holy of Holies, that is called Debir, or 
Oracle, in the Old Teftament ; but the Word is extended here 
by a S:necdoche to the whole Temple. Oraculum is ufed by 
the Latins for the Adytum, and for the whole Oracular Temple; 
tho’ I fhould not chufe to offer the following Line of Virgil, 
in Proof of thre !aft. 


Sulpenfi Eurypylum fcitatum oracula Phebi 
Auittimus. fEn. 2. V. 114. 





Servius’s Note upon Oracula is,— Ad templa, de quibus dan- 
tur cracula. As if the Words were to be ranged in Conftruc- 
tion thus, — Mittimus Eurypylum [ad] oracula Phebi, fcita- 
tum. We fent Eurypylus to the Temple of 4palls, to confult 
the God. 

The Anfwers were given out of the 4dytum of God’s Temple 
by a Voice; and it was the general Belief of Chriftian Anti- 
quity, that this oracular Voice proceeded from the Eternal 
Word, or Scn of God. Here then is another Evidence, that 
the Poet’s Muje was this Divine /Vord. He might have writ- 
ten, 


Faf? by the SanQuary of God ——_—— 


or exprefs’d it twenty other Ways: but the Word Oracle 
feems to have been ufed by him with Defign; to direé the 
Reader to the real Objeét of his Addrefs, and to the Reafon of 
his addreffing him en this Mbuntain. He invokes him firft 
from Mount Sinar, becytfethere it was that he in/pired Mofes ; 
and then from Sion Hill, becaufe there he had deliver’d Oracles 
out of the Ado? Holy Place. 


The Public may expect from the Author of thefe two Notes, in 
a very little Time, a pretty iarge Specimen of a larger Defign 
upon the Paradife Loft. He once intended a new Edition, in 
which the Pointing would have been particularly bis Care; but 
Le is not di/piecfed to bear that the Work is-in better Hands. 


pe 


(g) See with what Beauty and Dignity this Sovereign Sapience ap- 
pears in Spenfer’s Defcription of her, in his Hyma of Heavenly Beauty. 


A ferious 
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A Serious Exbortation to Learn to WHISTLE. 


Have often lamented the great Diftrefs that many hopeful 
young Gentlemen at prefent feem to be in, for want of 
knowing what to do with themfelves, or how to get rid of that 
‘Time which hangs fo heavy on their Hands. ‘To fee fo matty 
diftreffed Mortals, loitering about from Coffee-Houfe to Coffce- 
Houle, and from Tavern to Tavern; weary of themfelves, tire- 
fome to all about them, and ufelefs to the World; is really, toa 
good-natured Man, a very melancholy Sight. Read they cannot, 
and to Think is a ftill more difficult Tafk: unable therefore to be 
one Moment alone, they run into any fort of Company that is 
neareft at Hand; where talking without Senfe, and laughing 
without Wit, they foon become the Jeft and Scorn of all their 
Acquaintance. In this deplorable State, defpifed by the Men, 
nay laugh’d at even by the Women, the Bottle is their only 
Refourfe: with this they folace themfelves as much as they 
can ; and generally fueceed fo well, as in a little Time to be- 
come the moft whimfical, important, foolifh, jolly Fellows in 
the Worla. 

If thefe gallant Spirits do not think themfelves too wife and 
happy to need Advice, or to wifh for a Change in their Con- 
dition, it would furely be worth while to confider whether 
fome cafy Accomp]ifhment, fuited to their Talents and Capa- 
citics, might not be found out, the Learning and Practice of 
which might ferve to render them fupportable to themfelves, 
when fo miferable as to be alone; and not altogether infup- 
portable to thofe, who are fo unhappy as to fall into their Com- 
pany. 

Fem think of nothing that is fo likely to anfwer both thefc 
Purpofes, as their learning to Whiflle. It is at once an Ate 
tainment perfectly fuited to their Genius, equal to their Abi- 
lities, and in all Likelihood fuperior to any of their other Ac- 
complifhments. I would therefore advife thefe untutor’d Gen- 
tlemen to apply themfclves without Delay to the making at 
leaft one Acquifition, that may raife them towards a Level 
with fomething in the Animal Creation. If they could but 
whiftle well, they might converfe with a Black-bird, or a 
Thrufh, almoft upon an Equality; which is an Advantage 
they feldom enjoy in human Converfations, unlefs the Subject 
happen to be a Whore, a Horfe, or a Laced Coat. Befides, 
their endeavouring to attain an Accomplifhment that may ferve 
as an innocent Amufement, in the midft of a World where fo 
many 
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many pernicigus ones abound, will at once be an Inftance of 
their fingular Virtue, and in the moft eafy and natural Man- 
ner fupply the great Want they feem to labour under, the 
want of Thought. 

It may not be thought perhaps a becoming Accomplifhment 
for the Ladies to learn: yet if Citronia, who fo often repairs 
to the private Clofct to pay her Devotions to that true Spirit 
which warms the Bofoms of fo many fair Votaries; if Citronia, 
I fay, could but take a firm and pious Refolution to whiftle 
with great Fervency from the Time of her going in, ’till fhe 
was fairly out again; fhe would certainly find, if not fo much 
Jpiritual Comfort, at Jeaft a falutary Tendency from it; not 
“only to the Reftoration of her Health, but what is of infinitely 
mare Value to a fine Lady, to the Prefervation of her Beauty. 

How happy had it been for young Hazerd, if, inftead of 
attempting, what he was by no means equal to, the Know- 
Jeqge of Gaming, he had applied himfelf to the Attainment of 
this amufing Science ! -he might then with a merry Heart have 
whittled for kis Diverfion ; he may now, in Bitterncfs of Soul, 
go whiftle for his Eftate. 

If fome of thofe ftrange Creatures too, who call themfelves 
Poets, were wife enough to apply their ‘Talents to Whiftling, 
they might fairly pretend to fome fort of Harmohy; but they 
are now not only deftitute of ‘That, but of every Thing elfe 
which might atone for the want of it. 

The Defcription of Cymon, in that beautiful Tale of Mr. 
Dryden’s, has always been allowed to be a natural and agree- 
able Pifiure. There feems to be fomething fo innocent and 
undefigning in the Man, that one is aflured he muft be pof- 
fefled of a good and honeft Heart ; and cannot help conceivin 
an Affection for him, merely from feeing him walk, an 
hearing him whittle. 


He trudg’d alo g, unknowing what he fought, 
And whiftled as he went, for want of Thought. 


How harmlefs is his Employment! how inoffenfive his Behaviour? 
Now I would fain fee any of our vain pretty Fellows make fo 
unexceptionable,aFigure, as this honeft vacant Clown. But thefe 
Gentlemen’s want of Senfe generally leads them into a thoufand 
Impertinencies ; and inftead of learning to whiftle, (the only 
Thing they are fit for) they are frequently making ridiculous 
Pretences to Tafte, Learning, or Politicks. There is not a 
Coffee-Houfe in London, but what will furnifh us with melan- 
choly Inftances of this ftrange Mifapplication of Talents. How 
many 
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many Lawyers, how many Divines are there, who, if the 
Bar and the Pulpit were Theatres for Whiftling, might indeed 
have made a Figure, but are now mere Cyphers! Nay, I am 
afraid even fome of our Senators (God forgive me if I am too 
prefumptuous) may have fo far miftaken their Talents, as to 
have attempted to be Speakers, when Nature intended them 
only for Whiftlers. 
I would therefore advife, (and furely it is much to be with’d) 
in order to prevent fuch fatal Miftakes for the future, that a 
Whiftling Academy may be founded for the Ufe of fuch young 
Gentlemen as fhall be judged properly qualified; where (after 
they have pafled their Univerfity Studies with Applaufe, and 
made the Tour of Europe, as ufual) they may finith their 
Education, in a Manner fuitable to their high Birth and Ex- 
pectations, and.to the great Care and Expence their Friends 
generally beftow upon it. 
DEMOCRITUS, 





ODEtwa LADY, 


wn the Death of Col. Cuarres Ross, in the Aftion at 
Fontenoy. Written May, 1745. 


I. 
HILE, loft to all his former Mirth, 
Britannia’s Genius bends to Earth, _ 
And mourns the fatal Day ; 
While, ftain’d with Blood, he ftrives te teat 
Unfeemly from his Sea-green Hair 
The Wreaths of chearful May 5 


Il. 
The Thoughts which mufing Pity pays, 
And fond Remembrance loves te raife, 
Your faithful Hours attend ; 
Still Fancy, to herfelf unkind, 
Awakes to Grief the foften’d Mind, 
And paints the bleeding Friend. 


Ill. By 
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Ill. 
By rapid Scheld’s defcending Wave, 
His Country’s Vows fhall blefs the Grave, 
Where’er the Youth is laid : 
That facred Spot the Village Hind 
With ev’ry fweeteft Turf fhall bind, 
And Peace proteé the Shade. 


IV. 
Ev’n now, regardful of his Doom, 
Applauding Honour haunts his Tomb, 
With fhadowy Trophies crown’d ‘ 
Whilft Freedom’s Form befide her roves 
Majeftic thro’ the twilight Groves, 
And calls her Heroes round. 


V. 
The warlike Dead of ev’ry Ages 
Who fill the fair recording Page, 
Shall leave their fainted Reft : 
And half-reclining on his Spear, 
Each wond’ring Chief by Turns appear 
To hail the blooming Gueft. 


VI. 
Old Edwara’s Sons, unknown to yield, 
Shall crowd from Cre//y’s laurell’d Field, 
And gaze with fix’d Delight ; 
Again for Britain’s Wrongs they fecl, . 
Again they fnatch the gleamy Stecl, . ° 
And with th’ avenging Fight. 
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Vil. 

If weak to footh fo foft a Heart, 
Thefe pictur’d Glories nought impart 
To dry thy conftant Tear ; 

If yet in Sorrow’s diftant Eye, 
Expos’d and pale thou feeft him lie, 
Wild War infulting near : 


VIII. 
Where’er from Time thou court’ft Relief, 
The Mufe fhall ftill with focial Grief 
Her gentleft Promife keep: 
Ev’n humble H————’s cottag’d Vale 
Shall learn the fad-repeated Tale, 
And bid her Shepherds weep. 


Mirttron’s SONG on May Morning. 


O W the bright Morning-Star, Day’s Harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the Eaft, and leads with her 
The flow’ry Vay ; who from her green Lap throws 
The yellow Cowflip, and the pale Primrofe. 
Hail, bounteous May, that doft infpire 
Mirth, and Youth, and warm Defire; 
Woods and Groves are of thy dreffing, 
Hill and Dale doth boaft thy Bleffing. 
Thus we falute thee with our early Song, 
And welcome thee, and wifh thee long. 


Carmen Mit Tonis in Maix Adventum, 
Latiné redditum. 
CCE caput nitidum jam tandim Lucifer effert, 
Et croceo inveétus curru per carula Maiam 
Adducit comitem, que forum prodiga mater, 


Et melles vislas, ferruginesfque hyacinthes 


Ec Detlus: 
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Vis feri \iber? mentiris, Pontice, non vis,&c. Mart. Ep. 53.1.2 
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Depluit in terras, & ditat odoribus arva. 








Salve Maia, parens rifus! tu Diva, juventam 
Ineutis alma acrem, & perculfi corda tud vi 
Concipimus Venerem, blandofque Cupidinis ignes. 
Nam per te frondent fylua, & nemora alta virefcunt, 
Adventumque tuum tellus reparata fatetur 

Veftem induta novam, atque infueto gramine floret. 
Salve Maia iterum! nec noftrum refpue carmen, 
Quod tibi rite damus cum ros jam canet in herbi, 
Utque diu maneas & thure & voce precamur. 





Frugal ADVICE toaCuaPptLain., 
Familiarized in the Manner of Dr. SV IF T. 


“~ 


ARSON! ’tis falfe ; I'll ne’er believe 
You value Freedom, as you live: 
You hug your Chains, and cut your Jokes 
On us, poor independent Folks. 
But wou’d you then indeed be free ? 
Come; I'll prefcribe—without a Fee. 
Firft then, ’tis plain you love to eat, 
And haunt the Tables of the Great: 
You fhun the Man, and think him poor, 
That cannot give you ** Four and Four.”’ 
Indeed, my Friend, this muft not be ; 
A Parafate can ne’er be free. 
Next, Doctor, you muft drink no Wine— 
Ch. Why fo? St. Paul, that great Divine, 
Says, ** Drink a little °—F. That’s not the Queftion: 
You cann’t afford it—Ch. But for Digeftion — 
F. A Glafs of Cyder, or old Mead, 
Or ev’n mild Ale will do the Deed. 
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Then, you’re a Captain in your Drefs ; 

A good black Frize would coft you lefs ; 
And look more venerable too, 
Than that grey Cloth -- which I call b/ue. 
Talk what you pleafe, you'll ne’er be free, 
If you defpife GEconomy. 

Perhaps too, you may think a Wife 
Amongft the Requifites of Life. 
* Why, take fome healthy, Farmer’s Daughter, 
Some Bloufelind — nay, fpare your Laughter : 
She’ll mend your Shirts, infpeét your Brewing — 
A Lady, Sir, wou’d be your Ruin. 

Your Pars’nage-Heufe, I own, is mean; 
But, fee! that fragrant Jeflamine ; 
See! how that Woed-bine round the Door, 
And Lattefs blooms ---What wou’d you more? 
Oh! Doétor, cou’d you but defpife 
Life’s pompous Superfluities ; 
Cou’d you but learn to live content 
With what indulgent Heaven has fent ; 
Whate’er your Lot, you’d live more free 
+ Than any Prince in-——Germany.— 


* Si plebeia Venus gemino tibi vincitur af. The Original pre- 
fcribes an Amufement, which is not quite fo decent in aClergyman. 
+ Liberizr Partho vivere Rege poteft. 





A SON G. 


Exotp! the Winter difappears, 
Which late the Vallies filver’d o’er : 
Another Face gay Nature wears, 
And hoary Frofts are feen no more. 
But if the Northern Blaf of Age, 
Eupocia, once fhould chill the Blood, 
The Sun of Youth can ne’er engage 
To thaw again the purple Flood, 
Ee2 NI. In 
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Ill. 

In bloffom’d Pride the Summer fhines, 
The fruitful Autumn next enfues ; 
Then Winter ftrips the widow’d Vines, 
And genial Spring the Year renews. 


IV. 
Our Life no Renovation knows ; 
For tho’ it blooms as flow’ry May, 
Let but the tender Root be froze, 
The fapiefs Branches fade away. 


V. 
My early Joys you difcommend, 
Evpoctia, early they decay ; 
If Youth’s a Fault, *twill hourly mend ; 
But Age increafes ev’ry Day. 


VI. 
Then let us, (e’er paft Errors prove 
Tis not the Length Time’s meafur’d by,) 
Reap whilft we may, the Fruit of Love; 
They only live, who Life enjoy. 


4n EPIGRAM 
On Sir M KE W——1’s receiving three Letters by the 
fame Poft, acquainting him with the Death of his Wife, his 
AMiftre/s, and a favourite Horfe. 





*VE loft my Miftrefs, Horfe, and Wife! 
But when I think on Human Life, 
Am glad it is no worfe. 
My Wife was ugly, and a Scold ; 
My Miftrefs was grown lean and old : ———— 
[I'm forry for my Horfe. 


ANEW 








A New-Year’s ODE. 
Jo LES BI A. 
J 


HE rolling Year begins his Courfe, 
The Sun will foon renew his Force, 


And brighten Nature’s Face ; 
Frefh Verdure cloath the Trees again, 
Gay Flow’rs adorn the fmiling Plain 

With youthful blooming Grace. 


II. 
But we, my Lessa, we fhall ne’er 
Renew our Vigour like the Year, 
(When Vigour’s paft the Prime) 
When Age fhall furrow o’er your Face, 
You then will curfe your faithful Glafs, 
And I, neglected Time. 


If. 


We both have pafs’d our youthful Spring, 


Our Summer too is on the Wing, 
And blames us ev’ry Hour : 

Yet tho’ our youthful Spring is paft, 

Tho’ Summer flies away fo faft, 
Still Autumn’s in our Pow’r. 


IV. 
Yes, golden Autumn is our own, 
Whofe ripen’d Vintage waits to crown 
My Less1a’s Love, and mine 5 
Then let us never pafs it o’er, 
But prefs the juicy Fruit, before 
It withers on the Vine, 
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LITERARY MEMOIRS, 
PHtLeMON to Hypaspes ; relating Converfations with 
Hortenfius, upon the Subjeé of falfe Religion. Oétavo. 
In five Parts. 





HESE little Treatifes were publifhed at different Times, 
and all together make a part of the Author’s Scheme ; 
which feems to be, the Hiftory of falfe Religion from the 
earlieft Notices of human Life which Hiftorians and Divines 
afford us. The firft of thefe Dialogues was publifhed feveral 
Years ago; we fhall however give the Reader a fhort Ac 

count of them all, in order to preferve fome View of the 
Author’s general Defign ; and on the fifth and lait we hall 
infift more particularly. 

I. The firft Dialogue ferves as an Introduction to the reft, 
not only in laying down the Scene of Converfation, the Cha- 
racter of Hortenfius, the principal Speaker in the Inquiry, 
and the other Circumftances of the Converfation ; but alfo 
in preparing the Reader’s Mind to a Relifh of that Freedom 
of Thought, which is afterwards difcovered, and to a Habit 
of Chearfulnefs and Eafe in religious Speculations. For this 
Purpofe, feveral Pages are fpent in eftablifhing the moral 
Charatter of the fupreme Being, the Object of religious Wor- 
fhip; and-in exemplifying his univerfal Goodnefs to his 
Creatures, by the Variety of pleafurable Senfations which the 
Face of Nature neceffarily and continually excites in us. 
From exploding the Epicurean Philofophy, which made Fear 
the only Origin of. religious Belief, our Author proceeds to 
a like Appearance of Religion, among feveral good Peeple of 
our own Times, whofe Deity is a proper enough Object of 
Fear, full of Spleen, Sournefs, and Severity. This he accounts 
for, from their viewing the Divine Attributes through the falfe 
Light of their own Temper, and transferring a good Share 
of their own morofe gloomy Difpofition, to the Obje& of 
their Worfhip. ‘The fame Principle is propofed as a general 
Key to the Characters of religious Perfons of different Kinds, 
the retired and fevere, the affectionate and exftatic, the fiery 
Zealot, the ceremonious, the fullen, and cenforious. Our 
Author upon the whole concludes that, ** whenever there 
“¢ is any thing overftrained, unnatural, or extravagant in reli- 
«* gious Life, the true Ground of it always lies in the pre- 
** yailing Biafs of Men’s aatural Tempers, difguifing itfelf 
‘+ under 
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‘¢ under a religious Appearance and Application.” It muit 
be owned the Conduct of many religious People gives too 
much Ground for this Opinion: From the Writings of the 
Quietifts in particular, and the modern Myftics, our Author 
has collected a great Number of Paflages, where the feraphic 
Lovers fpeak the Language of Lovers of a humbler Order ; 
St. Auftin efpecially, who ftands at their [icad, makes a Fi- 
gure in their devotional Writings, not very different from the 
Account whieh he himfelf gives of his Debauchery and fhame- 
ful Intemperance before his Converfion. 

Il. The fecond Converfation is on the general Lawfulnefs 
of Pleafure: ‘The two Perfons of the Dialogue had been 
{pending a Day at the Villa of a neighbouring Gentleman ; 
and on their Return fell naturally into a Difcourfe on the 
Elegance of the Architecture and Gardens, and the natural 
Connection which there feems to lie between a good Tafte 
in thefe politer Arts, and a juft Notion of Virtue and the 
right Oceconomy of Life. But ’tis obferved that the prefent 
Mode of Religion is fo far from acknowledging or improv- 
ing this Connection, that a great Part of our Duty confifts, 
we are told, in the abfolute Contempt and Renunciation of 
fuch Enjoyments; and againft this falfe Prejudice, the Con- 
verfation of our two Friends is directed in this fecond Dia- 
logue. ‘The obvious Appearances of Nature, and the delight- 
ful Scenes with which we are furrounded, are infifted on, as 
proving the original Defign of God to have been to beftow 
Pleafure on his Creatures, and even to put it out of their 
Power to be indifferent in refpect to it. The fame Pofition 
is confirmed by obferving the Contrivance of our Senfes, 
which gives us the delightful Senfations of Colour and Sound, 
without any Refemblance to the real Objects in Nature, but 
meerly, as it fhould feem, for our Happinefs and Entertain- 
ment. To the fame Purpofe are adduc’d the Pleafures from 
Novelty; thofe from the Propagation of the Species, which 
the ancient Fathers of the Church, and fome modern enthu- 
fiafts have fo ridiculoufly, not to fay impioufly reviled and 
declaimed againft; the Pleafures alfo of the Fancy or the 
Imagination are brought to confirm this general Argument : 
For Man might have had an Ear to diftinguifh all the Va- 
rieties of Sound, and an Eye for all the Varieties of Figure, 
without any Senfe of that Harmony or that Beauty which 
fo ravifhes a Virtuofo in Mufic or Painting: this Senfe 
feems fuperadded to the reft, mecrly for the Sake of aur 
Pleafure and Enjoyment. Our Autbor on this Occafion con- 
fiders that famous Queftion, Whether Beauty be relative only, 
and the Refult of a certain Modification of our Organs ; or 

abfolute, 
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abfolute, univerfal, and invariable in the Nature of Things ? 
He inclines to the former Opinion, that all corporeal Objects 
are void, as of Deformity, fo of Beauty in the Eye of 
God ; and that all the Contrivance of Beauty in Nature, was 
either to give us immediate Senfations of Pleafure, or to re- 
commend to us fuch Objeéts as are moft ufeful in their kind, 
or to fhorten our Way to Knowledge, and te improve our 
A@tivity in the World. The Author concludes his Argument 
with obferving, that Pleafure may be, and often is, highly 
moral and honourable ; as in the Sana of a Man of Rank 
and Fortune, which fuftain Multitudes of induftrious Fami- 
lies, and are not furely the lefs beneficial to Society, or lefs 
Moral, becaufe they give the Means of Pleafure to the Per- 
fon himfelf: And, ** however the Purfuits of Pleafure and 
*¢ Virtue are often reprefented as inconfiftent, the natural 
*¢ Conftitution of ‘Things, a moft certain Teftimony of the 
*¢ Intention of their Author is fuch as can never be reconciled 
*¢ with this gloomy Principle.” 

Ill. After thus difcuffing thefe previous Points, and pre- 
paring the Reader for what is to follow, our Author proceeds 
to the actual Hiftory of falfe Religion, and gives, in the third 
Dialogue, an Account of its ‘heory in the earlieft Pagan 
World. This he begins with defcribing the mytterious, re- 
ferved Manner of the Egyptian Pricfts, in their religious Po- 
licy ; which made it fo extremely difficult for the Greek Phi- 
lofophers, who travelled among them, to be informed of the 
general Foundation and Principles of their theological Belief ; 
and which of Courfe has made all Enquiries of this Kind 
very dark and perplexed to us, who muft derive all our Ma- 
terials through the Channel of Greeé Learning. We have 
however the Teftimony of that learned Father of the Church, 
Lujebius, fupported by the beft Pagan Authorities, that the 
Origin of falfe Worthip in early Ages of the World, was 
extremely fimple: ‘* Being indeed nothing elfe but the art- 
*¢ Jefs Devotion which Minds, naturally app:chenfive of a fu- 
*¢ perior active Power in the Univerfe, and defirous, for the 

‘ Eafe both of Conception and Addreis, to affign it fome 
particular vilible Refidence, could not avoid paying to the 
moft ftriking, operative, and ufeful Objects they had any 

Acquaintance with, the Sun, Moon, and Hoft of Heaven.”” 
Our Author, however, does not allow that this Idolatry was 
fo early in the World, as the Oriental, Arabic /Vraditions 
reprefent it; which make even the. Father of our Species him- 
felt, a Worfhipper of the Moon. Of the fame Kind, are the 
Stories told us by Sanchuniatho, the Phaenician Hittorian, of 
the Worfhip of Fire, or Wiad, in the fifth Age of the ae 

an 
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and of the Apotheofis of Noah by his Son Croxus or Ham, 
after the Deluge. From thefe imaginary Idolatries, our Au- 
thor proceeds to the firft real Effabliihment of it, which feems 
to have been among thie an.ient Chaluzans, and to have con- 
fifted in the Worthip of Fire. The fymbolical Theology, 
and Worfhip of inferior Obje&ts as Emtlems of fuperior or 
celeftial Powers, feems to have had its Oiiginal in Zgypt; 
though the moft ancient of thefe Symbols feem to have been 
the great Luminaries of Heaven themfelves, which were 
probably adored as Reprefentatives of the divine Being ; and 
to thefe the artificial facred Fire feenis to have been fubftitut- 
ed, as bringing down the Image of their great Benefactor 
nearer to the Familiarity and good Offices of the Wertlbip- 
pers. From a Coniideration of the active Influence of the 
Sun and Heavens updn the paffive Earth, arofe their corre- 
iponding Perfonages of Male and Female; which the Greek 
and Roman Theologifts transferr’d from Egypt into thcir own 
Syftem, making Celam and Tellus the Parents of Saturn, 
or the whole regular Oceconomy of the vifible Univerfe. 
And from this leading Principle, naturally proceeded all thofe 
typical Reprefentations of the principal Appearances of the natu- 
ral World, under the Characters and Adventures of Ofris, Lis, 
and Typhon, thethree great Perfons in the ancient Egyptian Faith. 
IV. After eftablifhing thefe Foundations of the xatural 
Theology of the Pagaris, our Author proceeds to their Sym- 
bolic, and Heroic Worfhip, treating of the Heroic firft, as 
he finds that the Symbols owed their Divinity wholly to that 
of the Heroes. Vhefe were Men of a very different Cha- 
racter from what we generally apply the Naine to, fuch as 
Monarchs, Lawgivers, and Conquerors of Mations. In thofe 
uncultivated Ages, the Invention of any Convenience, or ufe- 
ful Piece of Furniture in the meer Animal Life, was looked 
upon as a Benefit that well deferved the Honours of an Apo- 
theofis, and the moft grateful Worthip of the deceafed Bene- 
fattor : ** So that the Occupation of an ordinary Hufband- 
** man, Thatcher, Huntfman, or Mechanic of the moft for- 
*< did Clais ; of a meer common Blackfmith, as Luciaz has it, 
paffing all his Days amidft Sparks and Smoak, | was a fuf- 
ficient Recommendation to Heroifm in his Life-time, and 
“© to Deification afterwards.” And though the Arts of our 
more inftructed Times, may make any Invention of this kind 
appear to us but a contemptible thing, yet our Author very 
juitly obferves, that if we rate the Bencfit as we ought, by 
the Neceilities of thofe who immediately partook of it, we 
fhall have a much higher Idea of the Benefactor; infomuch 
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that he queftions whether it be not a ftronger Proof of Genius 
and Sagacity, and a Service of more Importance to Mankind, 
to have been the Authors of the firft coarfe Accommodations 
of Life, than to have refined them by After-thought into 
much higher Degrees of Ufefulnefs. And from an Excefs of 
Gratitude and Admiration, very natural to the Mind of Man, 
fhe Survivors of thefe firft Herdes were led immediately upon 
their Death to pay them divine Honours : Which is a mucli 
more probable and natural Suppofition than that of certain 
Authors, who place the firft Deification of Men to the Ac- 
count of refined Policy and Prieftcraft. And our Author illuf- 
trates it at large by a Recital of the A@ions, Adventurcs, 
and Apotheolis of Ofris and J/s, the two great Gods of thie 
ancient Egyptians, who were the firft People of Antiquity 
that inmftituted the Heroe-Worfhip. Part of this Worfhip 
confifted in a kind of Dramatic Reprefentation of the At- 
chievements or Fortunes of the deceas’d Heroe ; as the Egy 
tians, to fignify that J/is was the Inventrefs of Bread-Corn, 
ufed to invoke her every Year, over the firft Reapings of their 
Harveit ; and ufed to fhew, in their Devotions to her, a 
Specimen of the Grain fhe had difcovered for them, as the 
Memorial of their Obligations to her on that Account. From 
Egypt this religious Manner was transferred to all the Coun- 
tries, to which that Nation fent out Colonies ; to Phanicia, 
Phrygia, Thrace, Greece, and the Ifles. And as the Fortunes 
and Circumftances of the Herocs would be different in all thefe 
Places, fo different Rites and Reprefentations would of Courfe 
arife in al} of them. After the Death of J/s and Ofiris, their 
Countrymen, it fhould feem, either by frequently comparing 
them to the Sun and Moon on Account of their Benefactions, 
or by fuppofing that they had after Death fixed on thefe two 
great Luminaries for the Places of their Abode, came at laft 
to confound their Perfons with the Sun and Moon in the 
Way of popular Belief; and as a vaft Variety of Animals, 
and other inferior Objects, were made Types or Reprefen- 
tatives of thefe two heavenly Bodics, and allo of the particu- 
Jar Inventions of the two Heroes, fo it naturally followed 
that thefe Types or Symbols would, in procefs of Time, be 
confounded with the Objects which they typified ; and on 
this Principle our Author particularly accounts for all the Va- 
riety and Extra agance of the /gyptian Faith, Worthip, and 
hieroglyphical Learning ; this latter was probably at firft made 
ufe of for the common Purpofes of Writing, though afterwards 
zreatly elaborated and dignified by its Application to the divine 
Ry iteries of Religion. 

V. Our 
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V. Our Author, in this fifth Converfation, proceeds from 
the falfe Theory of Religion, to confider the falfe Practice of 
the Pagan World. He begins with the Rite of Sacrifice, as 
one of the moft ancient and univerfal A&s of Superitition, 
though no lefsabfurd and inconfiftent with all juft Ideas of the 
fupreme Being ; which however, as the Manner is in many 
other Points of Religion, has been defended by learned Di- 
vines, on the Footing of a divine Inftitution, though the 
allow the natural and intrinfic Unreafonablenefs of the Thing. 
Like a Zealot whom Plutarch mentions, at the Oracle of 
Delphi ; who, when fome Strangers were wondering, that 
the God of Verfe fhould deliver his Oracles in fuch indiffe- 
rent Poetry, anfwered, that though it might appear but in- 
different, yet being the Didtates of the God, it muft be ex- 
cellent ; and if through a prejudic’d Tafte, any one at firft 
thought otherwife, be might be fure his ‘Tafte was wrong, 
decaufe it differred from the divine Compofition. In like 
manner the Rite of Sacrifice is defended. A curious Hy- 
pothefis is indeed invented to make good this Defence ; and 
trom a Paffage in the Epiftle to the Hebrews, where Abel's 
Sacrifice is counted more acceptable than Cazn’s, becaufe of 
his Faith, they have raifed the following Account of the 
Matter: That the firft Command of Sacrifice, was of ah 
Animal, was a bloody Sacrifice only ; being appointed of 
God, to exhibit to our Anceftcrs a Memorial of Death’s 
being the Punifhment of the firft Sin, and alfo to give them 
Hopes of fome future Releafe from that Punifhment, by fi- 
guring to them the true Offering which was afterwards to be 
made for the Sins of Men; that Cain’s Offering being only 
of the Fruits of the Ground, could exprefs no Faith or Con- 
fidence in this future Propitiation, which Abel's plainly did, 
being Fat of the Firftlings of his Flock, implying a Confeiouf. 
nefs of Guilt, and imploring Pardon; that the Silence of the 
Mofaic Writings concerning this divine Appointment of Sa- 
crifice, is no Argument againft it, as the Fews had doubtlefs 
a clear, uninterrupted Tradition of it ; yet that at its fecond 
Appointment under JAG@/es, it was loaded with many addi- 
tional Ceremonies, which might make it improper for the 
Lawgiver to remind them of its primitive, fimple State. To 
all this it is anfwered, that the Surprize which Cain expreffes 
on finding his Sacrifice not accepted as well as his Brocher’s, 
feems to prove that he knew nothing of the typical Import 
of the Rite; though if there had been fuch a one commu- 
nicated to Adam, it is hardly poffible that he fhould impart it 
to one of his Sons, and not to the other. ‘That to offer to 
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_God the Life of an innocent Creature, is not, one would 
think, very expreflive of his gracious Intention to pardon a 
guilty one ; that a Type or Signification of Death’s being 
the Punifhment of Sin, was more proper before the Fall than 
‘after it; that the Allufion which Sacrifices are faid to have 
born orignally to the Satisfaction of Chrift, is altogether 
fanciful, without the leaft Proof, and meerly contrived, as 
_it fhould feem, to put a Senfe upon the Curfe of the Serpent 
of more Confequence than the obvious one, which is, that 
his Head fhould frequently be trodden on by Man; that the 
Sacrifices appointed in the Mofaic Law, feem in their general 
Order and Ceremonial, to have been vaftly different from the 
Artediluvian ones; and that thercfore no Conclufion can be 
drawn from an Allufion or Purport of one to that of the 
other ; that Ado/es would hardly have forborn to mention this 
‘Analogy between his Sacrifiees and thofe of the Patriarchs, 
‘out of any Fear that the ‘fews would have been fonder of 
the ‘Simplicity of the primitive ones, than of the Operofenefs 
of his own ; for that at their coming out of Egypt, ‘hey were 
remarkably inclined to fuperititious and cercmonious Modes 
of Worhhip ; that del’s Sacrifice, on which the whole Theory 
depends, is fo far from being certainly a bleody Sacrifice, or 
the Offering of an Animal, that the beft Commentators are 
of Opinion, that it was only an Offering of Cream and Wool; 
and finally,that the Faith by which Abel's Sacrifice was preferr’d, 
feems only to have been a gencral. Faith or religious Truft in 
‘his Maker , which in that, uncultivated, uninftruéted State of 
human Reafon, might eafily lead him to avery abfurd Ex- 
preffion of his Love, by offering to God what he himfelf 
thought excellent. 

The fame injudicious Way of Reafoning govern’d the Sa- 
crifices of the Heathen World. ‘Thefe indeed feem originally 
to have been only Euchariftical, and to have confifted only 
of Herbs, Fruits, Bread-cakes, Honey, Milk, Oil, or Wine. 
For it is more than probable, that nothing in thofe Ages was 
offer’d to the Gods, but what was ufed in the Way of Diet 
by Men ; and thofe Heroes or deified: Perfons, who in their 
Life-time had reclaimed, Men from devouring one another, 
and eating raw Flefh, were naturally enough honoured, by 
Oblztions of thofe vegetable Foods which they themfelves 
had taught to cultivate and prepare, and over the Manage- 
ment of which they were nqw fuppofed to prefide. And at 
fome Altars, this Practice, of only unbloody Sacrifices, was 
carefully obferved te.the lateft Times of Paganifm, and being 
yenerable alfo on account of its Antiquity, gave great Ad- 
' vantage 
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vantage to the Pythagoreans in the Controverfy about Animal 

‘Food : Pythagoras himfelf was particularly attach’d to one 
of thefe unbloody Altars, facred to Apollo in Delos, and 
emphatically ftiled it, The Altar of the Pious. “The Praétice 
of offering Animals in Sacrifice to the Gods, began with 
the Ufe of Animal Food ; and the Pricfts, in more artful Times, 
failed not to improve that which began in meer Ignorance and 
Miftake: the Suchariftica Intention of Sacrifice was chang’d 
into an Atonement for Sins, and a Requeft of future Favours ; 
fo that Superftition feems in nothing to have exerted a more 
abfolute Empire over the human Mind, than in this Article, 
when Sacrifices were refined into fo many minute Circum- 
ftances of Age, Sex, Colour, Number, and the like The 
Practice at length became fo openly abfurd, that we find fe- 
veral of the Heathen Wits ridiculing it in the ftrongeft Man- 
ner. Plato, in his Common-wealth, orders that all Sacrifices 
faould be publick, that evil Men might not be encourag’d in 
their Crimes, by having it in their Power to run privately to 
the Altar, and expiate them by Sacrifice to the Gods; and 
Cicero forbids wicked-Perfons to bring Gifts to the Altars of 
the Gods, under a Notion of Atonement. For the orthodox 
Belief of Paganifm, made the Gods altogether mercenary 3 
a larger Offering would do, when a fmaller had failed ; 
and fometimes their Price was fo high, that nothing but a 
human Sacrifice could purchafe their good Graces. This 
dreadful Pra&tice was very general in the ancient Heathen 
World, and, as we find by modern Hiftory, among the bar- 
barous: Nations of America. The ancient Romans indeed 
abolifhed it by a Decree of the Senate ; and though upon 
fome great Exigencies they had Recourfe to it, yet their 
Hiftorians exprefsly tell us, it was a Ceremony by no Means 
in the Roman Tafte. 





HISTORICAL MEMOIRS, 


Il... fhort View of the feveral EMPIRES, 
Kinepoms, and States of EUROPE. ~ 


ATS reprefenting to the Reader the feveral Powers of 
Europe in the Light of Parts of the fame Syftem, and 
thereby eftablifhing thofe Principles, which ought always to 
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be kept in Mind while we think and difcourfe of Political Sub- 
jects; the next Thing to be done is to confider each of theje 
Governments apart, that we may enter more clearly and dj- 
ftin€ly into the Knowledge of its Weight, Interefts, and In- 
fluence, fo as to conceive eafily how it may act, or be acted 
upon by its Neighbours; which it is hoped will compleat the 
End of this Introduction, and render the Accounts that we 
fhal] for the future give of the Occurrences in the feveral 
Kingdoms of Europe fo clear, that there will be very feldom 
Need of entering into any Reflections upon them, becaufe 
eyery Reader will have it jn his Power to judge of them by 
thofe unerring Rules that are the Refult of right Reafon, con- 
ducted by the Light of Experience, the only Guides that we 
pretend to follow. To do this the more methodically, we 
fhall purfue the very fame Method that we took in ftating the 
feveral fubardinate Ballances of Power, which confcquently 
Jeads us to begin with, 


The Pouiticat History of the Northern Kingdoms, 


T the Head of thefe it is natural for us to place the Em- 

pire of Ruffia, the Sovereign of which was formerly knowa 
to Europe by no higher ‘Title than that of Grand Duke of 
Mufecvy, which the Inhabitants of this Country, however, al- 
ways difclaimed. For they called their Monarch fimply the 
Czar, which, ftricily fpeaking, fignifies the fupreme Lord ; 
and as for Adufcovy, as it comprehended only a fimall Part of 
his Daminions, they never added it to his Title, but on the 
contrary, ftiled him the Sovereign of all the Rufias. The 
Jate Czar Peter the Virft, defervedly ftiled Peter the Great, who 
afcended the Throne in 1682, laid the Foundations of this new 
Empire fo ftrongly, that tho’ they had been, and may be fome- 
times fhaken by inteftine Difturbances, yet there is no Reafon 
to apprehend they will ever be fubverted to fuch a Degree, as 
that this Power fhould fink again into that low State from 
which he raifed it. It is not agreeable to our Defign, or at 
all within the Compa ef our prefent Undertaking, to enter 
into the Particulars of his glorious Reign, or even into thofe 
of his Charaéter; our Bufinefs. is only to .hint a few Things 
which are abfolutely neceflary to be remember’d, in order to 
underftand the Affairs of this Country, and the Relation they~ 
have to thofe of its Neighbours. _ This Monarch found his Do- 
minions little better than a Defart, with very few Cities, few- 
er Fortrefles, and fcarce any Port, except that of Archangel. 
Fe was liable to ve infulted by all his Neighbours; the Tartars 
entered 
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entered his Territories at pleafure, and had formerly been Ma- 
fters of his Capital. The Turks looked upon him as their Depen- 
dent; the Poles were more than a Match for him; and the Swedes 
contemn’d him. But at the Time of his Deceafe, he left Things 
in quite another Condition. He had torn from Sweden fome of 
her beft Provinces, and in them he creéted his new Capital of 
Peterfourgh. He taught, not his Neighbours only, but all Europe 
to refpect him; and eftablifhed not only a new Power in the 
North, but a new Maritime Power, created by his own Skill; 
and | may fay literally, wrought with his own Hands; for he 
knew how to build Ships, as well as to command them; and was 
not only a Soldier and Seaman, as well as Statefman, but all 
thefe in Perfeftion. He was called,. and which was a much 
higher Honour, he deferved to be called, the Father of his 
Country. He affumed the Title of Emperor, and left it to 
his Confort, and his Family, who now enjoy it without Dif- 
pute, as an Inheritance purchafed by his Virtues. 

This great Monarch died in the Beginning of the Year 1725, 
and was fucceeded by his Confort, the Emprefs Catharine, a 
Lady whom he had raifed to his Bed, Rss from the Cenfi- 
deration of her Merit. She governed this great Empire on the 
fame Principles by which it was founded ; and during her whole 
Reign was refpected by her own Subjects, and by all the Pow- 
ers of Europe, as the worthy Sncdlice of fo great a Monarch. 
But fhe enjoy’d this high Dignity but for a very fhort Space, 
dying in the Month of May, 1727, and leaving the Empire to 
the Grandfon of her deceafed Lord. Ruffia, from being go- 
verned by a Woman, fell under the Dominion of a Child, 
who was the Emperor Peter II. the laft Heir Male of his Fa- 
mily, and ia the Hands of an ambitious Statefman, Prince 
Menzikoff, the Favourite of Peter the Great, and no lefs of 
the late Czarina Catharine. We may ealily conceive that the 
old Czar had laid the Foundations of the Ruffian Monarchy 
deep, when we fee that it ngt only continued to fubfift, but 
to flourifh alfo, notwithftanding thefe Accidents, than which 
none could be more dangerous in their Nature to a new-raifed 
Government. Prince Menzikoff was a Man of boundlefs Am- 
bition, and at the Time of the young Emperor’s Acceffion, 
had the whole Power of the Empire in his Hands. He had 
framed a Defign of raifing his Daughter to the Rank of Em- 
prefs; and it is not improbable that he might have fucceeded 
in this View, if he had not by an A& of Infolence incurred 
the young Emperor’s Difpleafure, who tho’ he was but twelve 
Years old at his Acceffion, yet had fo much Senfe and Spirit, 
that he diigraced and banifhed this too powerful Subje&, and 
confifcated 
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confifcated all his Eftate. He afterwards raifed the Princes 
Dolgorouki to the higheft Employments in the Empire, and 
aftually efpoufed the Princefs Catharine, Daughter to Prince 
Alexis, and Sifter to the Princes Sergius and ‘fobn ; but before 
the Marriage was confummated, he was fcizcd with the Small 
Pox, of which he died on the 19th of Fannary, 1730. 

The Hiftory of the Imperial Family is, in this Country, 
the Hiftory of the Empire ; whichis the Reafon that we infift 
upon it ; and from thence alone the Reader may colle¢t what 
ds of greateft Confequence towards underftanding the public 
Occurrences in Rufia. Upon the Death of the Empcror Peter IL. 
the regular Succeffion in that Empire was at a ftand ; accordin 
to the Will of the Emprefs Catharine, her eldeft Daughter 
Anne Petrowna, Datchefs of Holftein, ought to have been 
Called to the Throne, but fhe died the Year after her Mother, 
and left behind her a Son, who was at this Time about two 
Years old ; and therefore the Senate and Nobility of Rafia, 
to avoid fo tedious a Minority, refolved not to adhere to this 
Will; for which they eftablifhed this Pretence, that it was 
vacated by the Declaration of the late Empcror upon his 
Death-bed, who had appointed another Succeflor, though at 
firft they could not agree among themfelves who they fhould 
declare this Succeflor to be, by which it was very manifeft, 
that notwithftanding their Pretences, the young Emperor 
made no fuch Declaration. It has been reported, that fome 
of the principal Nobility had Thoughts of changing the Go- 
vernment into a Republick, but that finding this would be 
impracticable, they framed a’ new Scheme of Rule, which 
was, to govern the Empire themfelves, allowing only the Name 
and Enfigns of Sovereign Authority to one of ‘the Imperial 
Family. The next Confideration was, who this Perfon fhou’d 
be, and after fome Debate, they caft their Eyes upon the 
Princefs Anna iwanowna, Dutchefs of Courland, of the 
Imperial Line indecd, but out of all the Rules of Succeffion. 
She was the fecond Daughter of the Emperor John, elder 
Brother to Peter the Great, and who w2s forfome time Part- 
rier with him in the Empire; but then fhe had an elder 
Sifter Catharine Iwanowna, who was married to the Duke of 
Mecklenbourgh, to whom, if the-Succcflion was to devolve 
firft on the Daughters of the clder Brother, the Imperial 
Crown fhould have come, but her Hufband was engaged in 
a kind of Civil War with his Nobility ; and therefore it wag 
given out, that for fecuring the Peace and Tranquillity of his, 
Subjects, the young Emperor Peter, .paffing her by, ee 
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called her younger Sifter to the Succefion, which foon after 
bis Death, the was invited to accept. 

The Princes Delgorouki and their Faction, who took upon 
them the Management of this Affair, afligned the new km- 
prefs a Council, framed a new Conftitution for the Empire, 
and limited her Authority as they thought proper; to all which 
Regulations fhe confented. But as foon as the Czwrinu was 
fixed upon theThrone, fhe cancelled all thefe Limitations, and 
banifhed the Authors of them. She made Choice of grave and 
wife Men for her Minifters, and gave the Command of her 
Armies to very able and experienced Generals, which ena- 
bled her to govern with great Reputation, and to maintain 
the. Credit of her Empire, with refpect to the reft of Europe, 
in.as high a Degree as any of their Predeccflors. She afford- 
ed the late Emperor of Germany, Charles V1. a powerful Suc- 
cour againft the Houte of Bourbon ; fhe feated the prefent 
King of Peland upon the Throne of his Father, notwith- 
ftanding all the Arts, and in fpite of the Arms of France ; fhe 
made War againft the Tyrés with great Succefs, and in the 
Courfe of the War totally ruined the Power of the Crim 
Tartars ; and ina Word, made her Government as much 
refpected as from the Strength of her extenfive Dominions it 
ought to.be, and concluded fuch Alliances with Foreign Powers, 
as were moit proper for maintaining that Syftem of Govern- 
ment, which the laboured to eftablith. 

She brought to her Court her Neice, the Princefs 4un of Mecé- 
lenbourg, the Daughter of her eldeft Sifter, and married her to 
Prince Anthony Ulric of Brunfwick Beveren, refolving to call the 
Hiue of this Marriage to the Succeffion. The only Error in her 
Government was, the confiding almoft wholly in Strangers, 
and particularly Germans, with whem fhe filled her Councils 
and Armies, which railed a ftrong Spirit of Envy and Re- 
fentment in the Rujian Nobility, who could not bear with 
Patience, living in a State of Subjection to Strangers. This 
Difpofition began to fhew itklf with great Vehemence towagds 
the latter end of the Life of the Emprefs, who in order to 
extinguifh it, had recourfe to extraordinary Acts of Severity, 
which were fo far from having the defired En¥ect, that they 
highly encreafed it, infomuch that the Czarina became very 
epprehenfive of the Confequences, for defeating of whicn 
fhe made the beft Provifion that was in her Power. The 
Princets of Mecklenbourg was delivered of a Son, on the 
twelfth of Augu/i 1740, whom the Czarina, according to the 


Ruffian Conititution ettablifhed by Peter the Great, named 
her Succeffor, and direéted that the Prince his Father, and the 
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Grand Dutchefs his Mother, fhould be his Guardians ; fhe 
likewife appointed a Council about the young Fmperor, 
who fhe thought moft capable of fuftaining the Weight of 
Affairs, and of preferving Things in that Condition where- 
in fhe intended to leave them. At the Head of this Council 
was the Duke of Courland, her great Favourite, whom fhe 
had raifed to that Dignity, and who had the principal Direc- 
tion of Affairs in her Reign. Baron Offerman, high Chan- 
cellor of Ru/fia, had the Rank of Prime Minifter, a Perfon 
of great Experience, and through whofe Hands, whatever 
related to Foreign Affairs, had pafled for many Years. Count 
Munich, who had ferved with fo much Reputation againft 
the Juss, was at the Head of the Army with the Title of 
Field-Marfhal ; fo that there feemed no great Reafon to fear 
the Government might be carried on as well as in the former 
Minority ; and flattered with thefe fair Hopes, the Emprefs 
Anna Iwanowna died in OGober 1740. 

The Emperor was immediately owned by the Senate and 
People in his Cradle, and the Marquis de /a Chetardic, the 
French Minifter, made his Imperial Majefty a long Speech 
upon the Occafion, in which he affured him of the fincere 
Friendfhip of Louis XV. to Iwan, or Fohn, Sovereign of 
all the Ruffians. But as if Profeffions of French Friendfhip 
Were ominous to all Princes, it was not long before it ap~ 
peared, that this Government could not fubfift in the Form 
in which it ftood by the late Emprefs’s Will. The Prince of 
Brunfwick and the Grand Dutchefs themfelves ventured up- 
on a great Alteration ; for they thought fit not only to re- 
move from his Share in the Government, but to feize on the 
Perfon of the Duke of Courland, and to banifh him and his 
Family into Siberia. This was a great Stroke, and yet it 
was managed with fo much Addrefs Fn Dexterity, as not to 
occafion any great Stir or Bloodfhed in the Execution, and 
hardly any Noife or Tumult in its Confequences, which tho’ 
at that Time regarded as a very favourable Circumftance, ferv- 
ed, if not for a Precedent, at leaft for a Prelude to a Revo~— 
lution of far greater Importance, with a fuccinét Account of 
which we fhall conclude our Hiftorical Memoirs of this 
Empire. 

Peter the Great left behind him 2 Daughter, whofe Name 
was Elizabeth Petrowna, a Lady of diitinguifhed Accom- 
plifhments, and new about thirty Years of Age. She had 
lived at Court during the laft Reign in a Manner, and under 
Circumftances fat enough from being fuitable to her Birth : 
and the Prudence of her Behaviour, joined to that Magna- 
napuity 
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nimity with which fhe had fupported her Misfortunes, had 
fuch an Influence on all who beheld her, that fhe had long 
reigned in the Hearts of her People, while others reigned 
upon the Throne. At laft the whole Ruffian Nation, Princes, 
Nobility, Senators, Soldiers, and even the Populace tefti- 
fied fuch an Affection for her, that fome who had ferved her 
Father with Fidelity, and gow enjoyed the Rewards of their 
Services, refolvyed to hazard all for her Deliverance, and to 
rifque every thing to fet her upon the Throne. They at- 
tempted ir, and Providenae gave a Bleffing to the Attempt ; 
this Revolution happened in a fingle Night. On the fifth of 
December the Princefs Elizabeth was a kind of Prifoner in 
the Imperial Palace, and on the fixth fhe was feated on the 
Imperial Throne, and the Tongues of her Subjects being fet at 
Liberty, faluted Emprefs of all the Rujias by the unanimous 

Voice f the People 
The Emprefs Edézabeth wasnofooner adorn’d withthe Crown 
of her illuftrious Anceftor, than fhe gave the higheft Marks 
of thofe Virtues which render’d her worthy of that Elevation, 
and which her former Circumftances had concealed. She 
rewarded beyond their Expectations fuch as had centribut- 
ed to this great Revolution, and the fuffer’d thofe »vho had 
perfecuted her under the former Reign, to efcape muc . better 
than they had Reafon to expect. She caufed many of the 
Abufes that had been comunitted in the Management of the 
Affairs of the Empire to be redrefled. She reftored the great 
Families of Rufia to their juft Ranks, and entrufted them 
with the principal Employments in the Government.. As to 
the Conduct of Foreign Affairs, they fuffered little Alteration; 
for the Emprefs did not affect to change all, but only fuch 
Meafures of the preceding Government as were not calculated 
for the Beueft of her Subjeéts ; and by this wife and moderate 
Behaviour, fhe fecured Refpect to her Government Abroad, 
as by her Tendernefs and maternal Affection for her People, 
fhe diffufed the moft perfe& Serenity thro’ all her Dominions. 
But her Conduét appeared in nothing more wife and amiable, 
than in the Care fhe took fer fettling the Succeffion, which 
fhe knew mutt be fixed, before fhe could hope to fee her Go- 
vernment firmly eftablifhed. She therefore refolved to fend 
for her Nephew, the young Duke of Holfein, who was the 
prefumptive Heir to the Imperial Crown, under the original 
Eftablifhment of the Emperor Peter the Great. The Name 
of this young Prince is Charles Peter Ulric, born the Tenth 
of February, 1728, who foon after’his Arrival at Peterfburgh, 
was declared Grand Duke of Ruffia, and Heir Apparent of the 
Gg2 Empire, 
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Empire, in which Quality he has been acknowledged by the 
Senate, as well as by all the Nobility of that great Empire, 
with the greateft Chearfulnefs poffible. 

This DeduStion will give the Reader a clear Idea of the pre- 
fent Situation of Things in Ruffia, and of the Motives which 
have induced the Czarina to provide with fo much Diligence 
for the Eftablifhment of the Houfe of Ho//fein; which will 
very foon occupy all the Thrones in the North, and confe- 
quently appear one of the moft confiderable Families that has 
been ever known in Europe. The Houfe of Oldenbourg, of 
which are the prefent Royal Family of Denmark, is the fame 
with that of Hol/ein. The Hereditary Prince of Sweden, who 
certainly owes his Dignity to the Interpofition of the Czarina, 
is the near Relation, and as fuch was Adminiftrator of th: 
Dominions of the Duke of Holj/tein, now Grand Duke and 
Heir of Ruffia. Prince Augu/tus of Holftein may poffibly obtain 
the Dutchy of Courland, and then this Houfe will be truly for- 
midable; and if all its Branches unite their Interefts, muft 
neceflarily have a great Influence on the general Affairs of 
Europe. Such an Influence as our modern Politicians feem not 
to have fufficiently confider’d, but which I conceive will daily 
difplay itfelf more and more; efpecially when ever the Princes, 
now confider’d as Succefférs only, fhall come to mount thofe 
Thrones to which they are deftined. 

The Hiftory of Ruffia thus difpatch’d, we comé next to 
the Government of this great Empire; a Subjcét very little 
underitood, but which may be, however, explained in a very 
few Words. The Czar Peter the Great was the Legitlator of 
his Dominions; and tho’ no Prince was more abfolute than 
himfelf, yet it is certain that he aimed at fetting fome Bounds 
to the Power of his Suceeffors ; and it was for this Reafon that 
he eftablifhed a Senate, in which it is thought that he had the 
Government of France in View, and that he-meant this fhould 
refemble the Parliament of Paris, which it does in many Re- 
fpeéts, and in none more than in this, that it ferves to fanctify 
and give the Form and Authority of Laws by its Decrees 
to the Will of the Prince. But ftill the old Constitution pre- 
vails, and the true Government of Ruffia is what it always 
was, defpotic. In Minorities indeed, and in other Conjunc- 
tures, fuch as in the late Revolutions, there feems to be an 
actual Power attributed to the Senate, which to People at a 
Diftance may reprefent the Form of Rule in Ruffiaas a limit- 
ed Governments; but when we come to examine it more 
clofzly, we fhall perceive fo ftri& a Conformity. between the 
Will of the Prince and the Decrees of this Affembly, as muft 
fuffi- 
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fafficiently convince us of the Truth of what has been before 
laid down, and that the Imperial Power is rather ftrengthen’d 
than controul’d by the Proceedings of the Senate. As to the 
feveral Colleges, ‘as they are ftiled in Ruffia, or as they-are 
called by us, and by the Dutch, Boards; to which the various 
Branches of the Adminiftration are afligned ; tho’ the Form 
is German, yet the Thing is French; and Peter the Great con- 
trived them after the Model of the feveral Councils in France. 
The High Chancellor is generally confidered as the Prime Mi- 
nifter, and the Vice Chancellor as his Coadjutor. ‘The pre- 
fent Chancellor is the Count de Befiucheff, a Man of great 
Sagacity, indefatigable in Bufinefs, and very eafy of Accefs. 
The Vice Chancellor is Count Voronzeff, who has been lately 
employ’d in making a Tour to moft of the principale Courts 
in Europe. 

The Political Intercfts of Rufia, with refpe& to foreign 
Nations,are not either fo many, or fo complicated,as might be 
expected, confidering the Exteit and Situation of the Empire, 
which gives a Right to its Monarchs, of being confidered as 
Afiatic as well as Eurvpean Powers. The Northern Parts of 
the Empire, from the Frontiers of the Swedi/h Dominions, to 
thofe of China and Fapon, are guarded in fuch a Manner as 
to be fecure not only from Danger, but from Apprehenfions ; 
having on that Side a Sea, hitherto impenetrable, and through 
which, if any Paflage could be found, it muft turn to the Be- 
nefit, but can never prove of any Difadvantage to the Subjects 
of Ruffia which is a Point of great Confequence, and, as I 
take it, is a Bleffing fcarce known to any other Country than 
this. ‘he Frontiers of the Empire towards China “are alfe 
inacceflible, as confifting of Defarts impaflable by Armies, -but 
which yield a tolerable Paflage tor Carravans; fo that the 
Ruffians may always reckon on the Friendfhip of the Chine/e 3 
and whenever they apply them{elves ferioufly thereto, may 
make this Friendfhip turn to their Advantage. ‘The Tartars 
inhabiting the Countries between Ru/fia and Perfia, ave no 
longer formidable to the firft-mention’d Empire; on the con- 
trary, they all refpect it, and many of them have willingly 
fubmitted, and become Vafials to it. The Cafpian Sea, and 
the Dominions which the Ruffans have on that Side, give 
them a fair Opening into Perja, which they have already im- 
proved fo as to gain to themielves a very advantageous ‘I rade, 
which by Degrees may be extended perhaps as far as the Ea/t- 
Indies. It will always be the Intereft of Ruffia to cultivate a 
good Underftanding with the Shah; but in epfe of a —_ 
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fhe would not have much to fear, fince the Frontiers of Per- 
fia being open, fhe might foon make an End of the War, by 
letting loofe upon them the Zartars, who are her Tributaries ; 
the Turks and their Affociates, the Crim Tartars, are more 
dangerous Enemies, but at prefent, the Circumftances of the 
Porte are fuch as will fcarce allow her to break with the Ruffi- 
ans, if fhe had concluded a Peace with Perfia; and we fhall 
hereafter fee, that Ruffia can never want tl:e Power of defend- 
ing herfelf on this Side, or even of making the Turés fenfible 
of the Folly of breaking with her wantonly, and without juft 
Provocation. “The two great Chriftian Principalities depend- 
ent upon that Empire, will always have a Bias in Favour of 
the we and therefore, as we have fhewn in difcourfing 
of the Religions in Eurcpe, the Turks run a greater Hazard 
by making War with this, than with any other Nation. 

The Interefts of Rufia in Europe, are not hard to affign: 
As to Sweden, it is of great Confquence to live upon good 
‘Terms with that Crown; and on the other Hand, the Superi- 
ority of Rujfia, when forced into a War, has been of late 
rendered fo apparent, that there is good Reafon to expect the 
Swedes will continue quict on that Side for a long Time to 
come, even fuppofing that no Strefs fhould be laid on the 
natural Connections between the the two Branches of the 
Houfe of Holftein, when they come to govern thefe Nations. 
As it is requifite for the Court of Peterfburgh to be well 
with the Swedes on one Side, fo it imports them no lefs to be 
upon good Terms with the Poles on the other ; for which 
Reafon we fee the late Czarina omitted nothing to fet the 
prefent King uguflus upon the Throne of Poland, well- 
knowing that his Interefts were of fuch a Nature,’ as muft 
without Treaties bind him effectually to hers. “There feems 
to be no great Caufe of Intercourfe between Ruffia and Den- 
mark, farther thn what refults from Attention to the Balance 
of Power in the North, which will always incline a wif 
Adminiftration, in this Empire, to keep the Scales as even 
as may be between this Crown and that of Sweden ; of late 
indeed, there is another Ground of Connection arifing from 
the Difputes between the Houfe of Hol/lein and the Crown 
of Denmark, in relation to the Dutchy of Slefwick, for ac- 
commodating of which we are told there is a Treaty now on 
Foot, and pretty far advanced. ‘The Interefts of Rujfia with 
refpect to the Houfe of Auffria, are its moft material Con- 
‘ cern; for while thefe Houfes are united, not only by general 
Alliances, but by a. due and hearty Regard for each other’s 
Profpe- 
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Profperity, neither has much to fear from the Turks; but if 
they are divided, and the Ottomans fhould recover their form- 
er Power, they may be formidable to both. As to Prujfia, 
of late Years great Regard has been due, and in fucceeding 
Times it is like to claim a greater; but certainly if thefe two 
Powers purfue their true Interefts, and are not mifled by am- 
bitious Views, they are not like to fall out. The maritime 
Powers are the natural Allies, and hitherto have been, and 
are like to be faft Friends to Ruffa. As to the other Powers 
of Europe, their Dominions lie at too great a Diftance for 
Ruffia to have any great Intercourfe with them of any fort ; 
and as tothe Houfe of Bourbon, as the Court of Peterfburgh 
has never had any Caufe to like, fo in {pite of all its Power, 
there is no Probability of its ever fecing much Reafon to 
fear it. 

We have hitherto confidered the Interefts of this Empire 
in the moft favourable Point of View, but it muft be allow- 
ed, that fhe is not altogether free “om Dangers and Appre- 
henfions. It is not at all impoffible, that Difputes may arife 
about the Succeffion : The Party of the late Emperor Fobn, 
though at prefent feemingly extinct, may hereafter revive ; 
and it is very likely that in fuch a Cafe, fome neighbour- 
ing Powers that are jealous of Rufia might interfere. It 
may alfo happen, that the Imperial Prince may have no Iflue, 
and in that Cafe the Succeffion muft devolve upon the young 
Prince ohn beforementioned, who is the laft Heir Male of the 
Imperial Line ; befides, it is not alogether impoffible that fuch 
a Confederacy might be formed in the North, as would great- 
ly diftrefs the Ruffans ; but then we muft fuppofe, that 
Sweden, Denmark, Poland, and Pruffia, fhould unite in 
this League, which is far enough from being probable. But 
if the Ruffians fhould execute their prefent Defign of fending 
a great Body of Forces into Germany, and fhould, for the 
future, take a large Share in the Interefts of that Empire, 
under Colour of the Duke of Hol/feim’s Concerns, it cannot 
fail to change the Face of their Affairs extreamly, and may 
produce Confequences of which we cannot judge at prefent. 

Thus in as narrow a Compafs as it is poffible, we have 
given a diftinét View of the prefent State of this Empire, 
its Government and Interefts, Domeftic and Foreign, which 
may ferve as an Inftance of what is propofed with refpeét to 
the reft of the Potentates of Europe ; and we hope it will be 
received with the fame favourable Indulgence which our 
Readers have fo kindly fhewn to the former Part of this 
Introduc- 
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Introduction. It is very difficult, as Horuce has juftly ob* 
terved, to aim at Brevity without falling into Oofeurity ; but 
we thall ufe our utmoft Endeavours to be as clear and concife 
in our fubfequent Accounts, as it is poffible ; and as nothing 
ef this kind has been ever attempted before, in fo narrow 
2 Compafs, we flatter ourfelves that the Public will continue 
its Approbation of our labouring to bring the Syftem of 
Modern Politics at once into a juft Form, and witli reafon- 
able Bounds. 


The END ¢f Numserx VL 








